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present  Synopsis  forms  only  an  extract  from  larger  Descriptions  made  in  Siredish 
(d  and  Frencli  of  ’’Hammer’s  Mnsenm”,  extensively  knonm  in  our  oirn  as  icell  as 
foreign  contries,  and  can,  rrithont  exaggeration,  be  considered  ainong  tire  largest  aird 
most  remarkable  private  collections  in  Enrope,  as  regards  Extent  and  Variety  of  divisions. 
Here  is  not  tire  place'  to^  follorr  its  history  frorrr  the  beginrrirrg,  aborrt  a i^narter  of  a 
cerrtrrry  ago,  to  its  present  state.  What  constitntes  the  rrrost  characteristic  in  its  deve- 
lopmerrt  is,  that  the  Collection  has  beerr  formed  literally,  piece  by  piece,  as,  ruith  very 
fero  exceptiorrs,  any  rrrore  considerable  pnrchases  of  rrrore  irrrportant  smaller  collectiorrs 
have  not  beerr  rrrade.  The  Orcner’s  exertions  have  been  so  far  crorcrred  rvith  snccess,  that 
the  Mnsenm,  at  the  errd  of  1870,  eorrtairred  more  than  100,000  Objects  besides  dnplicates, 
and  this  rrrrrrrber  is  divided  into  8 .leadirrg  Uivisiorrs  as  foHorus.  It  slronld,  horcever, 
be  observed,  that  sirrce  the  nnrrrber,  irr  most  of  the  8nb-divisiorrs,  has  increased  by 
purchase  arrd  other  means,  these  additiorrs,  not  havirrg  yet  beerr  fully  registered,  have 
not  been  entered  irr  the  acconrrt.  A.s  stated  above,  short  srrrrrrnaries  of  the  corrrplete 
catalogue  (18  volnrrres  in  folio  arranged  by  Mr  H.  Bukowski),  foHoroirrg  the  best 
scientific  u'orks,  rrere  published  in  8rvedish  (1870)  arrd  in  French  (1871).  To  make  it 
still  more  accessible  to  friends  of  iVrt  arrd  for  A.ntiqnariarrs,  230  photographs  have  beerr 
takerr  of  different  groups  and  special  vierrs,  ridrich  carr  be  purchased  of  the  Orrrrer  of 
the  Mnsenrrr  (Fredsgatan,  N;o  18). 


8tockholrn,  October,  1871. 


C).  J'.ncKlun-n, 

Amanuensis  at  the  Royal  Library. 


I,  Antiquities  and  Treasures  found  in  the  Earth. 


collection  of  the  Nature  and  Aim  of  the  pre- 
sent, ought,  necessarily,  to  possess  a Division 
for  the  real,  so  called  antiquities,  as  one  could  * 
not,  properly,  be  able  to  understand  the  advancement 
of  industry  and  of  the  artisan,  unless  one  had  the 
points  of  comparing  from  the  very  oldest  specimens 
to  refer  to.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  in  the 
Owner’s  interest,  to  get  a small  but  well  chosen  selec- 
tion of  pieces  which  represented  the  different  degrees 
of  development,  particularly  within  the  oldest  cultiva- 
tion in  North  Scandinavia  as  being  the  least  known. 
That  element  of  Foreign  Antiquity  which  has  come 
among  the  Antiquities  of  the  North,  is  more  from 
accident,  although,  even  among  these,  there  are  several 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Antiquary. 

1.  Egyptian  Bronze  Works.  (88  specimens.) 

2.  Objects  from  the  Northern  Stone  Period. 
(671  specimens.)  In  this  division  are  found  the 
most  different  forms  of  all  the  weapons  and  uten- 
sils of  stone  used  by  the  oldest  Scandinavians,  as: 
axes  without  holes  for  the  handles  (112),  handle  axes 
(45),  straight  chisels  (55),  round  chisels  (39),  daggers  or 
knives  (37),  sg^ear  and  lance-points  (12),  hammers  (6), 
etc.,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  places  are  known 
where  they  were  found,  and  properly  marked  on 
each.  As  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
in  this  rich  collection  may  be  noticed:  A battle 
hammer,  decorated  with  spiral  incisions,  found  in 
Werraland,  1836.  Neither  the  Swedish  Historical 
Museum,  nor  the  Museum  for  old  northern  Antiquity 
in  Copenhagen,  the  richest  in  this  way  in  Europe, 
has  any  thing  of  the  kind. 


3.  Objects  from  the  Northern  Bronze  Period, 

and  Bronze  Works  from  the  Iron  Period.  (310 
specimens.)  In  .this  division  there  are:  battle  axes, 
swords,  dagger-blades,  spear-  and  lance-points,  axes  and, 
so  called,  celts,  2^iHory  poles,  knives,  surgical  instru- 
ments, one  reaping  hook,  fragment  of  a richly  chased 
shield,  an  arm-ornament,  sjmrs.  clubs,  27  different  forms 
of  keys,  several  different  forms  of  sp>oons,  oval  buckles, 
round  buckles,  ditto,  jewel  of  trifoil  form,  clasps 

in  the  form  of  a horse’s  head  buckle-ornaments,  clasj/- 
agraph,  neck-  and  arm-rings,  finger-rings,  breast-pins, 
and  buttons. 

4.  Objects  from  the  Iron  Period  and  from  later 
Excavations.  (128  specimens).  Among  these  there 
are:  battle  axes,  one  with  a handle  of  iron,  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  Nissa  in  Smaland,  hal- 
berds, swords,  dagger-blades,  spear-jmints,  with  and 
without  barbs,  lance-,  spear-,  arrow-points,  also  hunt- 
ing-spear p>oiuU,  shield-buckle,  found  in  a grave-mound 
in  Sodramania,  s])urs,  bits  and  snaffles  for  horses  (so 
called  breaking  bits),  horse-shoes,  knives, pins,  ship-nails, 
dagger,  found  in  a marsh,  close  by  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Lindholm  in  Scania,  where  king  Albrecht 
was  imprisoned  during  the  fourteenth  century,  etc. 

5.  Swedish  Rune-staves  and  Rune-calendars.  (28 
in  number.)  Many  of  of  these  are  marked  with 
the  owner’s  initials  and  the  year.  It  is  known  that 
such  objects,  have  been  long  in  use  in  the  North. 
An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  scarce  piece  is,  a 
rune-calendar,  in  the  form  of  a book,  consisting  of 
12  small  leaves  of  wood  fastened  together. 


II.  Sculpture. 


G. 


lorks  in  Stone,  Marble,  and  Alabaster.  (82 

in  number.)  Among  these  are  particularly  to 
be  noticed : A baptismal  font  of  sandstone,  which 
has  belonged  to  an  o.ld  church  in  Wester  Gothia.  It 
is  ornamented  with  well  executed  figures,  represen- 
ting dragons,  etc.  Picture  in  haut  relief,  representing 
queen  Ester  kneeling  before  Ahasuerus,  executed  in 
white  alabaster  and  probably  done  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A Polish  nobleman  and  his 
Indy,  masterly  instyle,  marble  bust  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  unfortunately  by  unknown  master. 


When  the  owner  of  this  Museum,  some  years 
since,  purchased  the  charming  Villa  situated  in  the 
Deer-park,  built,  during  the  decennium  <1840,  by  the 
celebrated  sculptor  John  Niclas  Bystrom,  it  was  his 
most  earnest  wish,  while  filling  it  with  a part  of  his 
rich  collection,  to  decorate,  with  the  master’s  own 
works,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  the  villa, 
the  semicircular  gallery,  intended  for  works  in  sculp- 
ture. Here  also  have  the  following  works  in  marble, 
from  time  to  time,  been  deposited : Venus,  a polychro- 
matic statue,  one  of  the  master’s  finest  works,  distin- 
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guished  by  its  fascinating  bearing  aud  warm  truthfulness, 
commonly  spoken  of  in  Koine,  when  executed,  as  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Modern  sculpture.  Victory, 
statue,  done  after  the  former,  the  best  work,  of  the  master, 
to  be  found  here.  Hope,  statue.  Baigneuse,  statue. 
Bast  of  a young  lady,  the  sculptor’s  first  work  in  Home, 
1812.  Oscar  the  first  and  Josephine,  busts.  Magnus 
Brahe,  bust,  etc. 

7.  Cameos  aud  (Jems.  (Ill  in  number.)  This 
division  contains  32  cameos  and  78  gems.  These 
engraved  stones  form,  as  is  well  known,  objects  of 
great  attention  among  collectors  and  antiquaries. 

'^Orks  ill  Ivory.  (190).  This  compartment  con- 
tains mostly  things  from  the  best  period  of  ivory 
carving,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Such  works  are  now  in  high  estimation,  and  sought 
for  by  all  collectors.  Here  we  notice  particularly; 
A helmet,  the  framing  of  iron,  but  entirely  covered 
with  ivory,  the  front  decorated  with  a Lion’s  head. 


surrounded  with  oi'naments,  surmounted  by  a Crown, 
the  button  round,  and  bearing  a Hragon  There  is 
no  museum  in  Europe  possessing  any  thing  of  the 


kind.  Taken  and  brought  home  during  the  30- 


years  war. 

t).  Works  ill  Yellow  Amlier.  (29  in  number.) 

10.  Works  ill  Wood.  (113  in  number).  Among 
other  objects  we  have:  A knight  tvith  helmet,  shield, 
and  sword,  free  figure,  as  large  as  life,  painted  in 
gold,  silver,  and  various  colours.  Uncommonly  good 
workmanship  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

11.  Cast  and  Embossed  Work  in  Metals.  (47  in 
number).  In  this  collection  we  observe:  Charles 
XII,  bust  in  lead  by  Jacques  Philippe  Bouchardon. 

12 — 11.  IVorks  ill  Burnt  Clay,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
and  Wax.  (54  in  number).  These  divisions  con- 
tain, principally,  works  by  Swedish  artists,  several 
among  them  of  distinguished  character. 


III.  Weapons  and  Instruments  of  Torture. 


-his  Division,  one  of  the  most  important  in  a 
Museum,  dedicated  to  the  history  of  labour, 
may,  in  richness,  and  the  distinguished  cha- 
racter of  the  objects,  bear  competition  with  many 
cocllections,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad. 

15.  Weapons.  1.  Division  for  the  West.  (1100  in 
numbci').  Arms  of  defence.  (46).  Arms  of  offence: 
broad-swords,  smallswords  and  sabres.  (209). 
A rich  and  interesting  collection,  especially  on  account 
of  the  many  specimens,  supplied  with  inscriptions 
and  stamps.  Daggers  (177).  Among  these  we 
find  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German,  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  of  different 
forms  and  sizes.  Arms  of  Destruction  (21), 
partisans,  halberds,  lances  (222),  crossbows 
(23),  arrows  (150).  Fire-arms  (105).  This  part 
of  the  ■ collection  contains  a particularly  varied  and 
rich  choice  from  the  oldest  time  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Among  the  more  prominent  objects 
we  may  name:  An  Italian  gun  with  match  lock,  the 


stock  of  brown  wood,  richly  inlaid  with  ornaments 
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IV. 


Paintings,  Hand-drawings,  and  Engravings. 

17. 


paintings  (898).  This  division  is  kept,  partly  in 
the  principal  collection,  partly,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Scandinavian  masters,  at  Bystrom’s  villa. 
As  to  extent  it  yields,  in  Sv,  eden,  only  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  State,  the  National  Museum,  or  that  of  Grips- 
holm  palace,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
Portrait  collections  in  the  north  of  Europe  (about 


1400  numbers).  Nor  does  thepresent  collection  occupy 
by  any  means,  an  insignificant  place  among  private 
collections,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad.  It  is  formed 
through  purchases  from  a great  many  Foreign  and 
Home  collections,  which  would  take  too  much  room 
to  enumerate. 

1.  Italian  Masters.  (112  in  number).  In  this 


and  figures  of  ivory,  the  pan  with  trigger,  the 
barrel  sixteensided,  chamber  richly  chased,  the  ram- 
rod of  steel,  the  barrel  marked,  1538.  A French 
gun  with  wheel  lock,  stock  of  sculptured  wood, 
inlaid  with  ornaments  of  silver,  the  barrel  round, 
through  its  whole  length  covered  and  inlaid  with 
silver,  richly  and  tastefully  chased,  the  lock  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner  and  partly  gilt,  the  bor,e 
of  gilt  iron,  the  inside  rifled.  The  outside  of  the 
barrel  stamped,  1624  II.  W.  Two  small  cannons  of 
bronze  with  carriages,  both  with  inscription:  Me  fziet 
Christian  Tim  A.  D.  1657.  Cast  in  Sweden.  Hun- 
ting utensils  (26),  spurs  (45),  poivder-fiasks  (39),  horse- 
hits,  stirrups,  etc.  (37). 

Division  for  Objects  from  the  East  (136).  This 
division,  though  not  numerous,  is  distinguished  by 
several  particularly  beautiful  specimens,  and  a varied 
choice.  We  name,  particularly,  sabres  and  palashes 
(19),  yataganes  (26),  daggers  (71),  guns  (6),  and  (14) 
different  kinds  of  arms. 

16.  Instruments  of  Punishment  and  Torture  (28). 


y 
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division  we  observe  first,  Berettini,  Pietro,  called  da 
Cortona,  Bacbaual ; Boedone,  Paris,  Humana  vanitas  or 
Allegory,  representing  the  Human  corruption;  Luciano, 
Sebastino  di,  called  Fra  Bastiano  del  Piombo,  Christ 
buried  by  Joseph  of  Arimathia;  Procaccini,  Camillo, 
Holy  family  in  a landscape;  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista, 
The  Israelits  fleeing  from  Egypt:  12  figures. 

2.  Flemish  Masters.  (174  numbers,  including  the 
Dutch).  In  this  particularly  rich  and  beautiful  divi- 
sion we  observe,  among  others,  the  following:  Beck 
David,  queen  Christina  of  Sweden;  Bles,  Henrik  de, 
called  Civetta,  Landscape;  Doort,  A.  van  der,  The 
interior  of  a Miser’s  dwelling;  Govaerts,  Jan  Baptist, 
Lot  with  his  daughters;  Matsys,  Johannes,  Susanna 
and  the  elders;  Rubens,  Petrus  Paulus,  The  feast  at 
king  Herod’s;  Saveri,  Roalant,  Orpheus  enchanting 
the  animals  with  his  lyre;  Verbruggen,  Caspar  Petrus, 
Two  flowerpieces. 

3.  Dutch  Masters.  (174  numbers,  including  the 
Flemish).  As  more  distinguished  among  these  pic- 
tures, we  point  out:  Brakenburgh,  Reynier,  Interior 
of  a peasant  cottage;  Cuyp,  Aelbert,  Landscape  with 
figures  and  cattle;  Helst,  Bartholomaius  van  der,  A 
man  dressed  in  black,  with  white  collar;  Honthorst, 
Gerrit,  Peter  denying  Christ;  Meer  the  younger, 
Jan  van  der.  Mountainous  landscape  near  a bay; 
Rembrandt  Hermanszoon  van  Rhyn,  Magdalen  at 
prayer.  Landscapes  with  cottages;  Ruysdael,  Jacob, 
Mountainous  landscape. 

4.  German  Masters.  (95  numbers).  Amberger, 
Christoph,  Triptyque,  a kind  of  Altarpiece;  Cranach, 
Lucas  Sunder  called,  Christ  in  hell  freeing  souls; 
Hackert,  Jacob  Philipp,  Landscape  with  lake;  Merian, 
Matthajus,  the  younger.  Unknown  warrior;  Rotten- 
hammer,  Johann,  Eve  offering  Adam  the  forbidden 
fruit;  Sthur,  Johann  Georg,  Views  of  harbours. 

5.  French  Masters.  (67  numbers).  Boucher,  Fran- 
cois, Two  groups  of  three  Genii,  representing  Spring 
and  Summer,  two  others  representing  Painting  and 
Sculpture;  Courtois,  Jacques,  called  Bourguignon, 
A cavalry  shock;  Lagrenee,  Louis- Jean-Franc-ois, 
Tithon  carried  away  by  Aurora;  Flora  carried  away 
by  Zephyr;  Largilliere,  Nicolas,  Unknown  man  of 
rank;  Lefevre,  Robert,  Napoleon  as  first  consul;  Mig- 
NARD,  Pierre,  marchioness  Maintenon  with  the  duke 
of  Maine. 

6.  Spanish  Masters.  (15  numbers).  Murillo, 
Bartelemy  Esteban,  A beggar  with  a bundle  of  fire- 
wood under  his  arm,  beside  him  a girl  warming  her- 
self a by  coal  fire;  Ribera,  Guiseppe  de,  called  il 
Spagnoletto,  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist. 

7.  Scandinavian  Masters.  (406  in  number).  As 
a selection  here  would  meet  too  many  difficulties,  as 
there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  more  prominent  Swedish 
masters  not  represented,  and  many  most  satisfactorily 
too,  we  content  ourselves  with  only  naming  this,  and 
also  remarking,  that,  among  these  works,  there  are 
several  by  Norwegian  and  Danish  masters. 

18.  Pastel  Paintings  (27).  This  division  contains 
works  by  the  most  eminent  Swedish  artists  in  this 


branch;  most  of  them  are  beautiful  and  well  pre- 
served, ornamented  with  tasteful  sculptured  gilt 
frames,  and  covered  with  plate  glasses,  which,  like 
varnish,  protect  the  beauty  of  the  colours. 

19.  Aquauels  and  Paintings  in  Gouache.  (241). 
This  division  contains  59  by  Swedish,  32  by  Foreign 
artists  and  150  on  parchment,  consisting  of  Initials 
in  breviaries  and  missals,  in  the  monk  style  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

20.  Miniatures.  (325).  This  very  rich  collection 
contains,  particularly,  272  Scandinavian,  representing 
our  most  celebrated  masters  and  manners. 

21.  Transparent,  enamelled  Glasspaintings.  (77). 

22.  Paintings  in  Varnish  on  Glass.  (20).  The 
colours  are  here  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
is  turned  outwards,  so  that  the  painting  is  protec- 
ted from  dust. 

23.  Sketches  and  Drawings.  (10,574  sheets).  This 
division  is  arranged  according  to  the  masters  of  the 
different  countries  in  chronlogical  order,  and  has, 
in  great  part,  been  formed  through  purchases  from 
known  and  distinguished  collections  at  home  and 
also,  in  a few  instances,  from  some  foreign  ones; 
among  the  latter  the  well  known  connoisseur,  Joh. 
David  Oatsavant,  takes  the  first  place,  with  about 
1000  sheets,  particularly  well  preserved.  Several 
Swedish  artists  have  also  contributed  with  their 
own  works  or  with  drawings  by  their  friends.  We 
know  that  hand-drawings  always  form  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  in  a collection  of  art 
of  any  extent.  Here  one  obtains,  as  it  were,  a sight 
of  the  artist’s  first  thought,  at  the  time,  when  un- 
shackled by  the  greater  demands  of  its  later  execu- 
tion, and,  therefore,  standing  forth  in  all  that  natural 
freshness  and  liveliness  which  a first  sketch  always 
possesses,  before  the  finished  work.  Among  hand- 
drawings  preserved  here,  there  are,  for  the  rest, 
not  only  sketches  and  washes,  but  also  many  beauti- 
fully water-colour  pieces,  body-colour  and  pastelles, 
all  from  different  Periods  and  Schools.  In  order 
to  give  a little  idea  of  this  rich  collection,  we  will 
only  name  the  Division  of  the  high  number. 

1.  Italian  masters.  (432  sheets). 

Dutch  masters.  (290  ))  ) 

French  masters.  (200  » ) 

German  masters.  (2445  » ) 

Scandinavian  masters  (5218  sheets)  are  na- 
turally most  numerously  and  best  represented.  To 
name  them  here  would  be  the  same  as  to  mention 
almost  all  who  have  in  any  way  distinguished  them- 
selves in  art  in  the  North,  especially  Swedish  art^ 
during  the  last  two  centuries. 

24.  Engravings.  (17,486  leaves).  This  department 
has  been  arranged  by  following  the  principal  works 
in  this  branch,  according  to  the  Schools,  in  chrono- 
logicalorder,  and  is  derived  from  numerous  Swedish 
and  foreign  collections.  It  is  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

1.  Italian  masters.  (1756  leaves.) 

2.  Dutsch  masters.  (2486  » ) 


2. 

o» 

4. 

5. 
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3.  French  masters.  (2202  (leaves.) 

4.  German  masters.  (793(5  „ ) 

5.  English  and  other  masters.  (2(59  leaves.) 

(5.  Scandinavian  masters.  ((5(55  „ ) 

25.  Portraits  Engraved  and  Lithographed.  (18,18;3). 
This  compartment  is  divided  in  3 groups,  and,  with- 
in them,  classed  after  the  persons’  names  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  groups  are ; I.  Portraits  of  cele- 


brated Scandinavian  men  uf  all  classes,  1212.  11. 
Portraits  of  celebrated  Foreign  men  of  all  classes 
15,314.  111.  Portraits  of  celebrated  Women,  1457. 
To  these  may  be  added  200  unknown. 

20.  Engraved  Coppor-platos.  (114).  Among  these 
there  are  a number  of  works  by  the  most  celebra- 
ted Swedish  artists  in  this  way,  as,  Floding,  Fors- 
SELL,  Gillberg,  Hel.\ni),  J.  F.  Martin,  and  others. 


V.  Art  and  Industrial  Department. 


fhis  part  of  the  collection  can  be  considerad  as 
that  centre  around  which  all  the  resthave  united. 
From  the  beginning  this  hasforraed  the  Owner’s 
leading  point,  and  other  parts  have,  comparatively,  been 
considered  as  unimportant.  As  these  have,  however, 
so  considerable  an  extent,  as  found  from  the  above, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  a value  this  department  must 
possess,  and  hov.'  richly  and  variously  the  different 
kinds  of  Industry  are  here  represented.  In  the  diffe- 
rent sub-divisions,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  see,  what 
a number  of  types  and  forms  they  include,  and  how 
the  industrial  skill,  of  all  ages,  can  be  studied  in  its 
most  important  productions. 

27.  The  Welcomes  and  Properties  of  the  Guilds. 

(148.)  This  division,  particularly  important  for  the 
history  of  Swedish  trade,  has,  for  the  most  part, 
belonged  to  the  Guilds  of  Stockholm,  but  also  offices 
in  other  towns  of  Sweden  and  in  Germany,  and 
connected  with  this  collection  since  the  annulling; 
of  the  guild  regulations,  and  the  introduction  of 
freedom  to  the  trades,  in  184(5.  Here  we  find, 
among  other  things;  Th'e  ivelcomes,  the  corporation 
boxes,  paintings  and  documents  of  the  shoemakers,  joiners, 
tailors,  carpenters,  stone-cutters,  weavers  and  other  cor- 
porations in  Stockholm,  and  various  objects  from 
Bords,  Karlshamn,  Vesteriis,  etc. 

28.  Smiths’ Work.  (408.)  Among  which  we  observe: 
A large  ■ collection  of  Keys  of  the  most  varied  forms 
and  from  the  middle  ages  into  the  18:th  century. 
A collection  of  Locks  of  different  constructions.  An 
iron  Cash-box,  provided  with  an  artificial  lock  with 
24  bolts,  locked  at  once  with  one  key.  The  key 
decorated  with  Charles  XI:th’s  initials  and  a royal 
crown.  This  masterpiece  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury has,  according  to  report,  belonged  to  Charles 
XI,  and  been  used  by  him  to  secure  his  treasures. 

29.  Curious  Turued  Works  iu  Wood.  (49).  The 
productions  of  this  compartment  belong  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian culture,  and  possess  much  interest,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  works,  but 
also  as  illustrations  of  the  uncommon  skill  of  ancient 
times . 

30.  Furuiture  aud  other  Eiuds  of  Moveables. 

(253  in  number.)  This  compartment  has  its  origin, 
principally,  from  old  noble  palaces  and  estates,  from 
royal  palaces  that  have  afterwards  come  into  pri- 


vate hands,  and  from  the  royal  families.  This  well 
chosen  collection  contains  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
and  master-pieces  of  carpentering,  cabinet-making, 
joiner’s  work,  and  marquettery,  specimens  of  the  style 
and  taste  of  different  ages. 

31.  Games.  (18.) 

32.  Musical  lustrumeuts.  (90.) 

33.  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Instruments, 
and  Clocks.  (262.)  This  division  contains  works 
of  Swedish  and  foreign  production,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present,  and  can  be  compared  with 
the  most  distinguished  collections  of  similar  objects, 
especially  as  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  are 
remarkable  through  some  peculiarity  in  construction 
and  masterly  execution,  or  are  rendered  valuable 
through  the  celebrated  persons  to  whom  they  for- 
merly belonged.  Here  w'e,  especially,  point  out: 
A ivater-level  of  richly  gilt  bronze,  which,  as  it  is 
said,  has  belonged  to  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
Tycho  Brahe,  with  engraved  ornaments,  among  which, 
his  coat-of-arms  and  the  year  1547.  A time-piece  of 
gilt  bronze  in  the  form  of  a vase  with  Chariatides 
as  handles,  at  the  top  of  the  lid  an  eagle  fighting 
with  a serpent;  the  ■whole  masterly  executed.  The 
clocks  is  provided  with  a revolving  ring  with  figu- 
res, which  show  the  hour  and  date.  At  every  whole 
hour  a wicket  on  the  front  side  opens,  on  which 
there  is  a fine  enamel  painting,  and  out  of  this 
comes  forward  a stuffed  bird  of  paradise  which,  with 
the  motions  of  its  wings  and  bill,  executes  a piece 
of  music.  This  remarkable  work  of  art  bears  in- 
scription: A la  Dauphine  par  le  Boi,  and  has  belon- 
ged to  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  afterwards 
to  count  Fersen,  the  confidential  friend  of  the  French 
royal  family. 

34.  Sticks.  (54.) 

35.  Seals  aud  Impressious.  (1042.)  Among  these 
there  are  particularly  beautiful  Swedish  ones,  also 
some  in  onyx  and  other  more  precious  stones. 

36.  Ceramic  Works.  (3015.)  This  collection  em- 
braces a kind  of  objects,  at  present  particularly  in 
favour  with  a large  number  of  collectors  and  con- 
noisseurs, and  which  obtain  a very  high  priee  in 
the  market,  and  can  also  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  extensive  private  ones  in  Europe. 

I.  02}aqtie  vessels. 


I 1.  Chinese  and  Japanese.  (24.) 

> 2.  Rhodian  (from  Rhodes,  an  island  in  Asia  Minor). 

; 3.  Peruvian.  (8.) 

' 4.  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian.  (78.) 

5 5.  Grecian,  Etrurian,  and  Roman.  (265.) 

; 6.  Antique  Scandinavian.  (7.) 

) 7 German  Terracotta.  (70.) 

/ 8.  German  pottery.  (91.) 

) 9.  Hungarian  pottery.  (8.) 

) 10.  Spanish  qwttery. 

\ 11.  Ralian  lottery  or  so  c.a\\o,d.  Majolica.  (46.)  Works 

> from  A enicc,  Pacnza,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  Na- 
j poli,  and  A’itterbo.  Among  these  we  have ; Vessel 

iin  the  hemispheric  form  with  foot,  decorated  with 
a scene  from  Bible  history  representing  Herodias 
carrying  the  head  of  John,  painted  in  blue  and  yellow- 
green,  signed  1528;  from  Faenza.  A smaller  Dish 
from  Urbino,  decorated  with  the  figure  of  »Mercu- 
rius  et  Argho  1576». 

112.  French  pottery.  (26.)  Works  from  Nevers, 
Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Sceaux-Penthievre  near 
Paris. 

13.  Dutch  pottery.  (156.)  Most  of  these  specimens 
are  from  works  at  Delft,  from  difierent  times,  and 
marked  with  different  monograms. 

14.  English  pottery.  (189.)  The  greatest  part  is 
I from  Wedgwood’s  celebrated  manufactory,  and  divers 
< pieces  are  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  that  can 
; be  seen. 

) 15.  Swedish  pottery.  (425.)  Rorstrand,  the  first 

> porcelain-work  in  Sweden.  Its  olden  period  (till 

s 1782,  when  the  fabrication  of  pottery  with  gla- 

I zing  was  abandoned)  is  represented  in  this  collec- 
? ' tion  by  197  numbers  of  the  most  varied  forms  and 

S uses;  this  department  surpasses  in  richness  and 

< value  all  others  in  Sweden.  — Marieberg  takes  a 
I particularly  distinguished  room  among  the  pottery 
$ of  last  century,  especially  for  its  beautiful  white 
\ glazing,  its  pleasing  and  fine  forms,  and  its  tasteful 

) ornaments,  in  great  part  the  pure  rococo  style  and 

? formed  after  the  patterns,  which  were  used  in  Stras- 

] bourg  and  Marseille.  Its  pottery  is  represented  by 

; 212  numbers  from  nearly  all  the  years  that  the  ma- 

< nufactory  has  existed  (1764 — 80  are  marked),  the 

) most  numerous  and  varied  in  form  of  any  collection 

I in  existence.  The  manufactories  Lofnas  (till  now 

^ unknown)  and  Gustafsberg  are  represented  by 

j some  specimens. 

< II.  Transparent  Vessels. 

) 1.  Chinese  and  Japanese  (tse-ki).  (848  numbers). 

I 2.  Saxon  (from  Mesia).  (249  numbers.)  This 

s compartment  contains  samples  of  the  fabrication, 

< from  the  first  to  the  time  of  Marcolini,  inclusive. 

> 3.  Berlin.  (109  numbers).  This,  as  well  as  the 

! former  department,  contains  nearly  only  selected 

> specimens,  and  can,  without  hesitation,  be  counted 

^ among  the  richer  collections  of  the  fabrications  of 

) this  place. 

\ 4.  South  Germany.  (104  numbers.) 

i 5.  Dutch  (from  La  Haye.) 


6.  Swiss  (from  Xyon).  (5  numbers.) 

7.  French.  (141  numbers.)  This  department  con- 

tains works  from  Chantilly,  Mennecy-Villeroy, 
Sevres,  Niderviller,  and  other  manufactories, 
among  which  20  pieces  of  Sevres,  as  cups,  plates, 
flower-vases,  figures,  statuettes  of  Cardinal  Polignac, 
modelled  by  Berner,  1783,  of  Turenne,  worked  by 
Pajou,  of  Louis  XIV,  Voltaire,  two  large  ornamen- 
tal vases,  etc. 

8.  Russian.  (10  numbers.) 

9.  Danish.  (34  numbers.) 

10.  Swedish.  Marieberg.  (97  numbers.)  This, 

formerly  less  noticed  manufacture,  is  here  repre- 
sented more  richly  and  better  than  in  any  other 
collection. 

11.  English.  (15  numbers.) 

37.  Crystal  and  Glass  Works  (448  numbers.)  This 
compartment  represents  nearly  all  kinds  of  produc- 
tions in  this  branch  of  industry. 

38.  Limousins  and  smaller  Enamelled  Works 
(225  numbers).  Of  the  products  of  this  much  sought 
branch  of  industry,  there  are  samples,  as  well  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  manufactures  of  Limo-  ) 
gee  works,  and  newer  European  fabrication,  as  also 
Swedish. 

39.  Works  in  Gold,  Silfyer,  and  other  Metals. 

(2333  numbers).  This  rich,  and  in  its  way,  peculiar 
collection,  has,  besides  its  great  pecuniary  value, 
that  speciality,  that  it  has  belonged  to  the  Owner’s 
Calling,  and,  therefore,  contains,  exclusively,  extra- 
ordinary and  rare  specimens.  It  contains  above  300 
numbers  of  gold  and  jewellery  work,  1300  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  copper  brass,  tin,  etc.,  nearly  all 
interesting  from  form,  age,  or  workmansship.  This 
department  contains  also  a collection  of  Swedish 
private  insignia  of  orders  and  badges  of  office. 
Among  silver  works  are:  a knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
which  have  belonged  to  queen  Dlargaret  Lejonhuf- 
vud,  king  Gustavus  Vasa’s  consort,  the  handles  in- 
crusted  with  enamel,  particularly  beautiful  and  rare. 

A drinking-cup  and  lid  richly  decorated  with  massive, 
chased,  and  gilt  ornaments,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
lid  a royal  crown ; outside,  3 medal-portraits  of  king 
Frederick  the  first,  inside  the  lid  is  read  an  engra- 
ved inscription,  which  gives  a brief  account  of  his 
life.  This  excellent  and  tasteful  work,  executed  at 
the  shop  of  the  skilful  Gustavus  Stafhell,  withhout 
doubt  from  a drawing  by  the  celebrated  Carl  von 
Hardeman,  was  a gift  to  the  archbishop  Benzelius 
for  his  burial  sermon  over  the  king,  1751,  of  which 
the  style  of  the  whole  work  and  the  archbishop’s 
initials  bear  witness.  It  weighs  not  less  than  668 
ort,  and  is  still  kept  in  its  original  cover.  A drin- 
king-tankard weighing  807  ort,  a present  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IV,  at  the  funeral  of  king  Gustavus  III, 
to  biskop  0.  Wallqvist.  Sivedish  natmial  ornaments, 
a collection  of  330  numbers,  the  largest  and  most 
complete  known,  consisting  of  girdles,  buckles,  ena- 
mels, necklaces,  rings,  buttons,  needles,  etc.  Jewel- 
lery, necklaces,  brooches,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  rings. 
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etc.  with  brilliants,  rose  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
turquoises,  oriental  garnets,  pearls,  and  enamel. 
Among  these  there  are  some  that  have  an  historical 
value,  as:  a brooch  of  masterly  workmanship  in  form 
of  a butterfiy.  It  has  belonged  to  the  empress  Jo- 
sephine of  France.  Garniture  of  gold  filigram,  imita- 
ting the  old  Roman  style,  a present  of  Napoleon 
the  first  to  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Lucien.  8 
antique  ornaments  of  gold,  7 of  silver  from  the  iron 
period  and  middle  ages;  among  the  gold  works:  a 
spiral  ring  from  the  iron  age,  weighing  12^  ducats, 
splendid  specimen  and  particularly  well  preserved, 
found  in  Scania.  A ring  of  twisted  wire.  Ring 
bought  at  Linkoping  with  testimony  that  it  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  bishop  Henric  Tidemansson’s 
house,  in  Linkoping,  who  lived  during  the  middle 
ages.  Brooch  with  filigram  and  so  called  grained 
work  from  the  14  th  century.  Among  the  silver 
articles:  a howformed  clasp  with  an  inscription,  found 
in  Gotland,  well  preserved;  round  clasp  with  an  in- 
scription in  monk-style:  »Ave  Maria  gratia  plena® 
found  in  Strengnas  cathedral  1772. 

40.  Works  in  Mountain  Crystal  and  other  Hard 
Species  of  Stone.  (27  numbers).  Of  these  we 
notice  particularly:  A drinking-cuj)  of  mountain  cry- 
stal in  beautiful  chalice  form,  the  bowl  with  7 ver- 
tical concaved  channels,  with  rich  ground  ornaments, 
lid  concave,  also  channelled ; the  foot  mounted  with 
enamelled  gold,  in  the  bottom  a Madonna  with  child, 
in  enamel.  The  preciousness  of  the  material,  the 
beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  exquisite  workmanship, 
demand  for  this  piece,  a distirfguished  place  in  the 
collection.  An  octagon  block  of  mountain  crystal  with 


rich  cuttings  representing  Bacchus.  Resides  a col- 
lection of  samples  of  precious  species  of  stones, 
virgingold,  silver,  ore,  etc,  amounting  to  about 
1000  numbers. 

41.  Clothes.  (147  nnmbers).  Among  these:  waist- 
girdles  from  Ijappland,  Dalecarlia,  and  Vingilker  in 
different  forms,  with  amulets,  knives,  spoons,  etc. 
hanging  to  them.  Broad  girdle  from  Lappland,  de- 
corated with  engraved  slips  of  bone,  and  knives 
with  wooden  cases.  A rich  collection  oti shoes.  Head- 
dresses of  different  forms. 

43.  Fans.  (252.) 

43,  Wall  Coverings.  (27  numbers.)  The  smaller 
productions  of  this  kind  of  employment,  from  the 
monasteries,  prepared  in  the  most  elaborate  manner, 
are  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  clothes  and  embroi- 
deries. Here  are  included  only  so  called  gobelins 
(tapisseries  historUces) , formerly  called  tains  de  mu- 
1 ailles  dr  tentures,  and  gilt  leather  tapestry  (tentures 
de  cuir  dor6). 

VI.  44.  Objects  used  for  Devotion  at  Church 
and  in  Private.  (406  numbers).  This  compart- 
ment contains  works  executed  in  silver,  gilt  cop- 
pei,  bionze,  brass,  and  other  metals;  they  have 
their  oiigin,  partly  from  the  middle  ages,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  used  in  the  Swedish  churches 
before  the  reformation.  We  mention  here  a Belie- 
case,  square,  of  gilt  copper,  with  figures  represen- 
ting a procession  engraved  on  strongly  gilt  bottom, 
and  suiiounded  with  gothic  architecture,  all  crusted 
with  enamel  in  different  colours.  Limoges-work 
from  the  13  th  century. 


VII.  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books. 


45. 


;anuscripts  aud  Opeu  Letters.  (236.)  The  col- 
lection consists  of  135  volumes  of  manuscripts 
and  101  diplomas,  of  the  former  20,  of  the  lat- 
ter the  most  part  written  on  parchment. 

46.  Autographs,  Collections  of  Letters  and  Docu- 
ments. (about  3000  in  number.)  The  autographs 
are  particularly  rich  as  regards  the  Swedish  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  collections  of  letters,  which  have 
been  preserved  undispersed,  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  interesting  ones. 

47.  Printed  Boohs. 


1.  Picture  Works.  (337.)  This  division  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  things,  mostly  touching  arche- 
ology, art-science  art-industry,  often  in  splendid 
bindings. 

2.  The  Book  Collection.  The  foreign  compartment 


contains  about  2000  works  in  about  5330  volumes 
of  different  kinds,  among  them  some  works  in  very 
rich  and  magnificent  bindings,  which  we  here  can- 
not, of  course,  enumerate  or  specify.  The  Swedish 
division  consists  of  609  separate  works  in  1025  vo- 
lumes Here  we  notice  particularly  older  works  of 
value  from  the  16  th  to  the  18  tli  century,  editions 
of  the  Bible,  many  historical  works,  old  rarities, 
etc.  There  are,  besides,  not  included  in  the  above: 
Theatrical  Pieces,  a collection  of  1064  oriffinal  Swe- 
dish  and  translations  to  Swedish  from  the  very  old- 
est to  the  present  time;  607  Speeches  and  Verses  at 
burials  and  weddings,  a great  part  from  the  16  th 
and  17  th  centuries;  Academical  Disputations,  about 
10,000,  Almanacs,  Calendars,  etc. 


VIII.  Miscellaneous  Objects. 


< 


sRemiiiiscences  of  Benowed  and  Distinguished 
Persons.  The  catalogue  of  this  department 
embraces  G82  mostly  Swedish  numbers:  among 
them  are  reminiscences  of  Anicaksteom,  John  Jacob; 
Bellman,  Charles  Michael;  Blanche,  August;  Brahe, 
Magnus;  Bremer,  Fredrica;  Claeles  XII;  Charles 
XIV  Johan;  Christina,  queen  oC  Sweden;  Feesen, 
Axel;  Gustaves  II  Adolphus;  Gustaves  III;  Lenn- 
GREN,  Anna  Maria;  Linne,  Charles  von;  Oscar  I; 
OxENST.TERNA,  Axel;  Seegel,  John  Tobias;  etc. 


49.  Curiosities  of  Various  Kinds.  (114.) 

50.  Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals.  (About 
15,400.)  This  department,  for  the  present  in  a dis- 
arranged state,  as  it  seemed  of  less  importance,  for 
the  leading  object  of  the  collection,  is,  however, 
not  without  scientific  and  pecuniary  value.  It  em- 
braces about  7500  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  me- 
dals; the  gold  weight  amounts  to  169  ducats,  the 
silver  4525  ort,  etc. 
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Hammer’s  Museum. 


I. 


Jhen  the  worcl  »muscum»  is  mentioned  a thoimlit 
arises  in  the  greater  number  of  persons  of 
something  very  learned,  very  unusual  and  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Either  a cloud  of  singular  ani- 
mals and  A^arious  fiying  beasts  play  before  the  ima- 
gination, or  enormous  walls  filled  with  dark  pic- 
tures rise  in  the  mind,  or  lastly  long  rows  of  stones 
and  bronzes  from  former  times,  singular  utensils  and 
wonderful  half  crumbling  dishes.  But  with  the 
thougnt  of  a museum  something  uncomfortable  always 
attaches  itself  for  the  great  mass,  there  is  some- 
thing one  looks  upon  with  wonder,  uncertainty,  igno- 
rance, because  one  feels  how  much  knowledge  is 
wanting  to  understand  the  real  value  of  these  things, 
to  be  able  rightly  to  enjoy  all  the  beauty  or  instruc- 
tion they  offer.  The  quantity  of  the  like  and  similar 
objects,  to  the  uninitiated,  helps  to  heighten  the  feeling 
of  vastness;  consequently  of  something  unknown, 
something  strange.  For  one  who  wdth  true  interest 
views  such  collections,  there  are  twenty,  Avho  only 
wander  through  them  hastily,  at  best  only  spelling 
through  Avhat  some  well  informed  cicerone  or  printed 
guide  gives  them  an  idea  of. 

Now  is  the  collection  which  M:r  Hammer  the 
jew/eller,  for  twenty-pive  years  has  held  together  and 
which  already  for  a long  ‘time  has  borne  the  name 
of  Hammer’s  museum,  anything  of  this  kind?  To  this 
one  can  answer  both  yes  and  no.  Yes  — for  by  its 
extent,  its  enormous  catalogue  (numbering  at  present 
perhaps  150,000  objects)  aird  real  A^alue  it  can  almost 
compare  with  most  foreign  ones  of  the  same  kind 
and  a walk  through  the  museum  must  therefore  awake 
in  the  visitor  that  feeling  of  vastness,  which  we  just 
spoke  of.  — No  — for  this  museum  differs  from  all 
we  possess  in  our  country,  and  also  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  ones,  through  its  plan  and  aim 
having  been  new,  and  from  that  reason  the  collection 
itself  shows  a much  richer  variety  of  subjects  and 
objects  than  is  otherwise  the  case.  Hammer’s  museum 
is  cultural  historical  and  art-industrial,  as  it  is  called, 
in  learned  terms,  what  does'  that  mean  now?  Why 
its  aim  has  been  to  collect  all  that  can,  in  any  way, 
spread  a light  over  the  beginning,  the  development, 
and  the  progress  of  the  human  ' race ; All  that  can 
teach  us  what  this  or  that  household  utensil,  this  or 
that  industry  or  crafl  looked  like,  in  its  first  attempts; 
how  by  degrees  knowledge  taste  and  skill  grew  to 
that  point  at  which  we  now  stand.  I said  aimed,  for 
naturally  such  a program  is  so  encompassing  that  its 
limitation  becomes  a matter  of  course.  So  for  instance 
Hammer’s  museum  has  had  nothing  to  do  -with  raw 


materials,  nor  the  groundwork  of  culture,  not  Avith 
the  chemical  technical,  nor  generally  the  scientific 
trades,  or  their  productions.  For  AA'hat  first  of  all 
seemed  most  important  to  the  oAvner  Avas  to  collect 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  higher  mechanical 
arts  and  trades,  and  the  finer  handicrafts,  and  of  art. 
And  from  this  point  af  A'iew  this  museum  ranks  so 
high,  that  it  can  fearlessly  place  itself  by  the  side  of 
most  that  foreign  countries  can  shoAv  in  this  department. 

Let  us  noAv  apply  the  above  explanation.  Why 
should  Hammer’s  museum,  in  case  you  gain  admit- 
tance to  it,  not  make  that  singular,  strange,  cold, 
formal  impression  on  you,  which  Ave  just  named? 
Because  it  principally  contains  objects  with  Avhich 
you,  to  a certain  degree,  are  before  acquainted,  things 
which  you  yourself,  in  general,  can  explain  and  there- 
fore also  sincerely  admire  — There  you  have  proofs 
of  distinguished  works  from  former  to  later  times, 
artistical  Avorks  in  Avood,  metal,  stone,  glass  and  all 
other  materials  Avhich  human  industry  has  used  or 
uses.  If  you  are  a potter  you  find  greek  and  roman 
vases  and  lamps,  are  you  a shoemaker,  then  see  here  •> 
Chinese  ladies  slippers  or  dalecarlian  shoes  to  look  at, 
and  take  as  models  if  you  Avish.  — If  you  paint  plates, 
here  are  some  hundreds  to  choose  from;  do  you  weaAm 
stuffs,  haAm  the . goodness  to  admire  these  fashions  of 
the  middle  ages  Avhich  will  soon  make  a neAv  tour 
round  the  world.  Are  you  a fine-art-painter  Avhy  then 
I hardly  knoAV  anything  of  which  you  cannot  acquire 
some  use;  and  are  you  only  an  every  day  mortal 
Avith  a liberal  mind  and  open  eyes,  then  I do  not 
know  anything  either,  Avhich  cannot  in  some  way  or 
other  amuse  or  instruct  you,  even  if  you  may  only 
bask  a few  hours  in  all  this  glowing  richness  of  forms, 
colours,  and  thoughts.  He  that  passes  by  one  thing, 
Avithout  doubt,  observes  something  else;  he  that  loves 
something,  in  most  cases,  finds  this  something  in  one 
form  or  other.  And  he  that  does  not  care  about 
anything,  why  he  surely  will  not  care  to  A'isit  such 
a museum. 

To  visit  Hammer’s  museum?  That  is  not  so  easily 
done  as  said,  and  herein,  without  doubt,  lies  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  this  institution.  M:r  Hammer  is 
his  OAvn  porter  and  steward,  treasurer  and  amanuen- 
sis, on  the  one  hand  it  has  been  a very  good  thing, 
because  it  has  most  assuredly  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  collection,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  makes  the  visits,  especially  of  a greater  num- 
ber of  personSj  rather  difficult.  This  collection  has 
long  been  on  that  footing  AAdren  it  ought  not  to  be 
private  but  public  property.  There  has  also  been  a 
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\ question,  yes  it  is  still  pending,  while  this  is  writing, 
■/  that  it  should  not  be  so,  but  this  question  is  too  serious 
) and  too  great  to  speak  of  here,  therefore  let  us  speak 
of  something  else,  and  above  all,  something  more 
^ amusing. 

j I do  not  mean  by  this  a more  correct  statement 

I of  the  contents  of  this  large  collection  of  works  of 
art  and  art-industry,  only  a cursory  glance  thereat, 
would  doubtless  be  a great  deal  too  long  for  the 
\ columns  of  »The  Familj  Journal))  and  still  longer  for 

I its  readers.  Be  it  sufficient  to  name,  that  no  impor- 
tant department  is  wholly  unrepresented,  many,  on 
the  contrary,  are  remarkably  well,  or  very  well  repre- 
sented. The  so  called  true  art  is  represented  by 
thousands  of  paintings  in  oil,  watercolours  and  on 
glass,  engravings  and  drawings,  sculptures,  and  build- 
ing-plans; art-industry  by  all  kinds  of  handicrafts, 
trades  and  works  of  industy  from  the  tools  of  the 

I Stone-age  to  the  most  exquisite  porcelain;  from  bronze- 
tools,  of  the  simplest  kind,  to  the  goldsmith’s  best 
masterpieces,  from  the  javelin  to  the  cannon,  from 
^ the  altarpiece  cut  in  wood  to  the  distaff.  Nothing 

1^  has  been  too  insignificant  nothing  too  valuable  to  find 
< a place  here  and  just  on  this  account  everything  has 
) come  into  its  right  place  in  the  great  chain  of  culture, 
5 just  on  this  account  the  »rubbish))  has  been  ennobled 
\ to  an  Important  link  in  it.  There  is  no  such  thing 
I as  rubbish  is  an  adage,  old,  and  like  a paradox,  but 
] add  the  explanation,  rubbish  is  only  a thing  in  the 
wrong  place  and  we  shall  no  longer  find  the  asser- 
tion so  singular.  And  this  truth  M:r  Hammer  has 
taken  to  heart  more  than  many  others;  he  has  given, 
to  much  rubbish,  its  right  place  so  that  hardly  any 
room  is  left  for  himself,  eithar  in  the  large  house 
at  »Rosenbad)>  or  in  »Bystr6m’s))  villa  at  )>DjurgS.rden». 
And  now  there  stands  many  a fine  set  of  furniture, 
many  a beautiful  vase,  or  many  an  ornamental  piece, 

I in  metal,  which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  was  considered 
as  »unfashionable  rubbish)).  And  so  much  has  been 
saved  from  destruction  or  from  the  claws  of  foreign 
dealers  at  least  for  the  present  — Nobody  knows 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth. 

More  agreeably,  and  more  instructively  than  words, 
engravings  can  show,  at  least  the  most  important,  in 
such  a collection,  but  unhappily,  a great  quantity  are 
j required  for  that  purpose,  and  the  threehundred  pho- 
> tographs  which  the  owner  of  Hammer’s  museum  has 
^ had  taken  of  it,  can  but  in  a small  measure  suffice. 
^ It  is  therefore  an  impossibility  to  give  more  than  a 
^ glance  or  two  at  the  collection  in  these  columns,  and 
i it  is  just  this  with  which  we  make  a beginning  this 
^ time.  Requested  to  illustrate  the  engraving  with  a 
) few  lines,  I have  not  been  able  to  deny  myself  the 
> pleasure  to  say  a few  words  to  the  reader,  first  about- 
\ the  museum, , and  its  signification  in  general.  I only 
] fear  that  the  little  I have  been  able  to  say  has  but 
j too  defectively  explained  that  which  ought  to  be  point- 
> ed  out.  But  to  the  business. 


The  engraving  wliicli  is  Iierc  sliown  represents  a 
small  selection  of  objects  which  liave  belonged  to  our 
old  guilds,  this  organisation,  arranged  according  to 
the  German  fashion,  which  during  more  thau  two 
centuries  comprised  all  the  skill  in  handicrafts  in 
Sweden.  As  an  historical  introduction,  so  to  say,  to 
the  department  of  art-industry  this  not  inconsiderable 
collection  of  guild  appertenances,  which  the  museum 
contains  is  of  great  interest.  For  these  ))welcomes», 
sceptres,  boxes  and  documents  teach  us  to  know  the 
life  and  manners,  the  rules  and  punishments  of  these 
firm  and  well  disciplined  corporations,  which  in  con- 
cord aud  influence  far  surpassed  what  we  now  possess 
in  orders  and  clubs  of  all  kinds.  In  general,  the  old 
guild  institution  was  well  calculated,  with  its  stern 
forms  and  great  demand  on  capability,  to  keep  up  skill 
in  trade,  at  a time  when  the  opportunities  of  gaining 
skill  in  special  trades  were  comparatively  fewer  than 
at  present,  and  when  the  restrictions  of  concurrency, 
hardly  worthy  of  mention,  helped  to  produce  good 
work.  But  notwithstanding  the  historical  interest  which 
lies  in  the  many  inscriptions  and  name-plates,  these 
))welcomesi)  have  in  general,  a very  high  artistical 
value  from  the  work  which  has  been  lavished  upon 
them  and  which  show  to  posterity  the  riches  and  influ- 
ence of  the  guilds  — Such  a masterpiece  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  great  ))welcome))  of  the  shoemaker’s  com- 
pany in  Stockholm,  the  first  to  the  right,  of  the  three 
-placed  before  the  box,  would  be  an  ornament  to  every 
museum.  — The  splendidly  embosssed  work,  in  Ger- 
man Renaissance  style,  is  from  about  the  year  1600. 
Ingeniously  formed  is  the  next  in  order,  it  is,  as  one 
sees,  the  »welcome))  of  the  gardeners  of  Stockholm. 
The  others  here  engraved  have  belonged  to  the  bakers, 
the  carpenters,  the  stonemasons,  the  tailors  and  other 
corporations  chiefly  in  Stockholm.  The  two  maces, 
in  the  form  of  scepters,  are  extremely  remarkable 
pieces,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  crown,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  a fishmonger  corporation  in  Germany,  and 
which  is  a splendid  work  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  A masterpiece  of  cabinetwork  is  the  box 
which  contains  the  documents  of  the  stonemason’s 
guild  in  Stockholm,  manufactured  in  1726  and  orna- 
mented with  magnificent  inlaid  work.  All  proves,  not 
only  that  the  guilds  possessed  power,  but  also,  that 
artistic  skill,  in  former  times,  stood  high,  so  high 
that  one  can  in  Sweden  at  least  still  look  back  to  the 
same  with  a certain  melancholy  feeling.  And  yet  one 
needs  not  on  that  account  be  any  friend  of  guild 
coercion  and  prohibition.  It  is  not  good  will  that  is 
wanting  in  our  trades,  but  good  traditions,  artistic 
instruction,  aud  special  elementary  foundation.  An 
art-industrial  museum  with  all  its  many  w'ays,  to  make 
the  intuition  living  and  fruitbearing,  see  there  what 
Sw^eden  wants,  and  without  which,  all  talk  about  the 
lifting  of  art  industry,  will  continue  to  be  mere  empty 
words. 
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II. 


l6W  art-industrial  branches  are  so  commonly 
known  and  have  so  grand  a history  as  ceramic 
art,  or  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  word.  We  can  follow  its  history 
from  the  gray  mists  of  antiquity  to  the  present  time, 
how  from  the  first  weak  attempts  it  slowly  but  surely 
gained  the  eminence  on  which  it  now  stands  and  di- 
stributes its  treasures  in  thousands  of  different  forms. 
And  it  is  also  sure  that  few,  if  any  work,  of  indu- 
strial art  possesses  such  an  intimate  stamp,  lets  the 
antiquarian  and  the  friend  of  art  so  clearly  follow 
the  changes  in  taste,  necessity,  and  mode  of  living 
among  the  different  nations.  It  is  the  almost  unli- 
mited formableness  of  clay  which  gives  it  this  capa- 
city to  be  characteristic,  and  show  the  finest  variations, 
in  civilised  life,  during  the  most  different  periods. 
Therefore,  nothing  can  he  more  instructive  for  him, 
who  wishes  to  know  the  formal  development  of  cul- 
ture, than  the  study  of  these  eternally  changing  pieces 
which  have  gone  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  potters 
and  the  makers  of  faience  and  porcelain.  For  an  in- 
sight into  the  different  styles,  and  the  history  of  na- 
tional art-tradition,  the  knowledge  of  ceramic  objects 
is  specially  of  great  importance.  In  order  to  give  a 
little  idea  in  that  knowledge  of  new-art-industry,  the 
following  lines  are  written;  I only  hope  that  no  one 
will  believe  the  subject  has  been  more  than  cursorily 
touched  upon.  I adjoin  to  this  sketch  some  infor- 
mation as  to  how  Hammer’s  museum  represents  this 
important  division  of  art,  in  order  to  show,  at  the 
same  time,  what  Sweden  loses,  already  in  this  respect, 
when  she  lets  the  museum  go  out  of  her  hands. 

The  art  to  form  aud  burn  clay  must  be  considered 
as  primeval.  In  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  bricks  with 
glazed  paintings  and  vases  are  to  be  found;  in  the 
old  graves,  ay,  in  grottos  of  immense  age,  pitchers, 
some  of  very  pretty  forms.  If  we  should  state  any 
birthplace  for  it,  it  wo\ild  be  here  as  in  other  im- 
portant cases,  that  the  East  must  be  considered  as 
such.  One  great  and  important  fabrication  from  that 
part  of  the  world  is  well  known  to  us  all,  for  special- 
reasons,  namely  the  so  called  »east-indianchina»  by 
which  name,  ever  since  the  last  century  we  in  Swe- 
den have  designated  the  thousands  of  plates,  dishes 
aud  cups,  which  the  East  India  Company,  with  their 
ships,  brought  from  China.  The  Chinese  and  japanese 
clay,  the  so  called  kaoline,  has  the  peculiarity  to  be- 
come transparent  in  the  baking,  and  besides,  is  of 
greater  compactness  than  the  opaque  clay  pottery, 
hence  the  genuine  porcelain,  ever  since  it  became 
known  in  Europe,  has  been  much  liked  and  for  a 
long  time  supplied  the  wants  of  the  rich.  What,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  distinguishes  antique  aud 
well  developed  Chinese  production,  is  the  lightness 
and  compactness  of  the  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  beautiful  blueish  ground  from  which  the  finely 


distributed  masterly  colouring  rises  up,  like  flowers 
from  a calm  river,  harmonious  and  pure.  In  the 
power  of  blending  the  colours  together,  and  giving 
them  the  most  alluring  grace,  the  Easterns  are,  as 
yet,  unrivalled  by  Europeans.  And  therefore,  during 
the  last  20  years  Ceramic  art  has  more  determinately 
chosen  their  astonishing  method  as  a model  while  old 
kinds  of  decoration  are  given  up.  More  of  this  far- 
ther on.  Hammer’s  museum  possesses  more  than  900 
numbers  of  Chinese  aud  Japanese  porcelain,  a wealth 
explained  by  the  circumstance  before  mentioned,  the 
continual  imports,  during  half  a century,  by  the  East 
India  Company.  All  the  more  important  classes,  set 
up  by  connoisseurs,  are  to  be  found  here,  from  the 
most  antique  pure  wFite,  or  blue  plainted  porcelain, 
to  the  gold  speckled  (with  cracked  glaze),  and  fine 
forms,  splendid  paintings  are  not  wanting. 

Though  older,  as  to  time,  the  primitive  Egyptian 
fabrications  did  not  attain  any  higher  development; 
meanwhile,  we  can  here  see  almost  a hundred  proofs 
of  the  same,  mostly  small  figures  from  the  graves  or 
pictures  of  the  Apis,  scarabs  etc.  etc.  with  blackish 
green,  or  bluish  green  glaze.  From  the  more  origi- 
nal point  of  view,  the  old  American  pottery  distin- 
guishes itself  most  by  its  monstrous  combinations  and 
form  of  which  the  collection  can  show  some  spe- 
cimens. 

Witliin  the  old  European  fictile  art,  whose  ma- 
terial was  exclusively  opaque,  even  though  of  se- 
veral kinds,  to  the  beginning  of  the  past  century, 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  historical  pitchers,  we 
naturally  observe  the  antique,  Etruscan,  Greek  and 
Koman.  The  Greek  masters,  in  the  treating  of  forms, 
have  also  in  this  department  understood  to  leave  un- 
dying models  on  the  score  of  simple,  clear  definitions 
of  form,  united  with  the  greatest  moderation  in  the 
decoration.  Even  the  sumptuous  vases  from  the  most 
flourishing  time  of  the  Greek  ceramic  art  have  only 
the  pictures  in  red,  the  natural  colour  of  the  burnt 
clay,  on  black  glazed  ground,  and  a many  coloured 
decoration,  appears  all  along  to  have  been  unknown 
or  little  used.  The  Etruscans,  first  independent  and 
somewhat  coarse,  afterwards  became  the  imitators  of 
the  Greeks,  neither  did  the  Romans  carry  it  farther, 
at  least  as  to  the  artistic,  while,  as  to  the  technical, 
they  introduced  much  that  was  new  and  good.  The 
museum  is  not  wanting  in  productions  of  this  kind, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  above  250  numbers,  mostly 
Roman  of  course;  among  them  a rich  choice  of  lamps, 
some  with  factory  marks,  drinking  vessels,  vases  &c.  &c. 
In  a great  measure  these  have  been  taken  from  the 
diggings  at  Pompeii.  Yet  in  these  comparatively, 
new  productions  of  antique  pottery,  we  find  again 
that  cool  beauty  of  outline  that  clear  union  of  utility 
aud  perfection  of  form,  that  knowledge  of  restraint, 
in  trifles,  which  will  always  make  the  antiques  mo- 


I dels  of  art,  as  regards  the  planning  ol'  a modern 
; product. 

'i  Now  follows  more  than  a thousand  years  in  the 

\ ceramic  art,  during  which  the  memorials  are  <piitc  as 
I scarce  as  the 
I written  in- 
I formations, 

I when  the 
{ question  is  of 
I the  west, 
j while,  on  the 
? contrary,  the 
\ Chinese  pro- 
j duction  just 
< flourishes  du- 
I ring  the  mid- 
j die  ages.  The 
I greatest  in- 
f tercst  is  con- 
j centrated 
I round  the  ce- 
i ramie  art  of 
I the  Arabs  and 
; iMoors  in 
/ Spain,  which 
afterwards 
I spreads  to the 
I Mediterrani- 
I an  and  the 
I isles.  This  is 
/ partly  for 
\ ornamenting 
^ buildings,  in 
I the  form  of 
] ornamental 

I 

I squares,  for 
j walls,  and 
j such  like, 

; partly  also, 

I it  forms  vases 
j and  bowls. 

; For  our  pxir- 
j pose  it  is 
mostly  re- 
j markable,  be" 
j cause  its  tra- 
<!  ditions,  best 

I 

j perpetuated 
j on  the  isle 
i of  Majorca, 

\ gave  origin 
j to  ihe  Italian 
j Renaissance 
^ ceramic-art, 

i ^ ^ ’ 

j Majolica,  so 
j renowned  in 
\ the  history  of  industry,  the  name  of  which  shows  its 
1 derivation. 

^ The  older  forms  of  this  manufacture,  »mezza 

\ majolica’  (half  majolica)  and  Lucca  del  Robbia’s  great 


decoration  sculptures  wo  puss  over  here,  to  olfscrvc 
its  specially  flourishing  period.  It  was  then  that  the 
small  Italian  cities  Urblno,  Faenza,  Gubbio  and  many 
others,  sent  forth  those  masterpieces  of  all  kinds, 

which  c.xer- 
cised  such 
important  in- 
fluence on 
the  ceramic 
art  of  the  rest 
of  Europe, 
and  which 
are  now  so 
eagerly 
sought  and 
paid  for.  It 
is  here,  for 
the  first  time 
in  the  Euro- 
pean fictile 
art,  not  only 
the  form,  but 
also  the  co- 
louring cra- 
ves its  right. 
And  yet  the 
old  masters, 
Oragio  Fon- 
tana, Georgio 
Andreoli, 
and  others 
had  not  so 
very  large  a 
field  of  co- 
lours to  dis- 
pose of.  But 
the  fine  taste 
for  colour 
effect,  the 
elegant  adap- 
tation to  the 
forms  of  the 
decorations, 
and  also  the 
masterly  ex- 
tent and 
lightness  in 
the  painting, 
give  these 
works  a far 
greater  value 
than  a richer 
mass  of  co- 
lours would 
do-Sp  ace  will 
not  allow  us 

to  enter  into  a more  minute  description.  Just  so  much 
may  be  said,  that  the  chief  colours  in  all  majolica  are 
blue  and  a rich  yellow,  that  the  forms,  even  _ to  the 
latest  times  of  the  production,  are  grand,  free,  and 


\ 
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pure,  and  that  the  decline  of  this  art  begins  about 
^ the  same  period  as  that  of  painting,  towards  the  end 
of  the  15:th  century.  The  greatest  collection  of  real 
majolica  is  in  the  renowned  South  Kensington  mu- 
seum, in  London,  and  has  lately,  through  a magnificent 
descriptive  catalogue,  with  engravings,  become  still 
more  known.  Hammer’s  museum  naturally  contains 
only  a small  number,  about  50  pieces,  but  among 
them  many  of  uncommon  value,  for  instance,  a vase 
from  Faenza  (1528)  a dish  from  Urbino  (1576)  &c  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  faience  came  from  Italy  to 
France,  which  country,  already  before,  had  been  the 
scene  of  two  remarkable  events  in  the  ceramic-art: 
the  so  called  faience  d’Oiron  or  faience  Henri  deux, 
the  mystic  beginnning  of  which  is  not  yet  satisfacto- 
rily explained,  and  also  Bernhard  Palissy’s  works. 
Keither  became  of  any  real  importance  for  the  further 
development  of  ceramic-art,  on  which  account  they 
can  here  be  passed  by,  only  remembering  that  these 
works  feteh  higher  prices  in  the  art-market  than  any 
other  ceramics.  The  first  manufactory,  of  greater 


importance,  was  Nevers,  founded  towards  the  end  of 
the  15:th  century,  by  a Duke  de  Gonzaga.  Its  best 
productions  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  following  century,  and  the  great  fountain, 
which  is  engraved,  is  said  to  be  from  that  period. 
Together  with  two  great  flower  vases  with  the  same 
decoration,  in  yellow  and  blue,  with  painted  scenes, 
and  modelled  figures,  it  forms  a masterpiece  of  the 
first  rank,  from  its  size  and  rarity.  These  so  called 
fountains,  were  waterholders,  used  for  serving  at  table. 
Besides  these.  Hammer’s  museum  contains  nearly  50 
numbers  of  old  french  faience  from  Rouen,  the  best 
manufactory,  from  Strasburg,  the  productions  of  which 
became  models  for  our  own  old  faience,  besides  other 
places.  All  these  productions  were  highly  valued  in 
their  own  country,  but  their  influence  did  not  extend 
without  the  frontiers.  Of  greater  importance,  was  the 
Dutch  faience,  the  spreading  of  which,  at  one  tijne, 
made  greater  progress  than  mayhap  any  previous  one. 
We  will  in  our  next  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this. 


in. 


e stopped  last  time  in  our  review  of  the  history 
of  faience  and  porcelain,  at  the  epoch-making 
manufacture,  which,  in  its  time,  bore  the 
name  of  Dutch  porcelain  and  which  was  so  spread 
all  over  Europe,  that  it  set  aside  almost  all  compe- 
tition, for  nearly  half  a century.  The  faience  from 
Holland,  had  chiefly  one  place  of  production,  the 
town  of  Delft,  and  during  its  flourishing  period,  one 
kind  of  principal  pattern,  namely  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain,  first  ornamented  Avith 
blue,  but  afterwards  in  many  colours.  The  Dutch 
were  they  who  first  carried  these  Eastern  productions 
into  the  European  market,  and  nothing  was  more 
nutural  than  that  they  themselves  tried  to  rival  with 
them  in  adopting  their  form  and  cotouring.  It  sounds 
like  a paradox,  but  in  reality  it  is  not,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  these  patterns  greatly  helped  to  call 
forth  the  rococo  taste  in  the  European  art-industry, 
that  taste,  Avhich,  like  the  Chinese,  is  the  only  kind 
of  naturalism  which  is  rvortly  the  name  of  style.  The 
faience  fabrication  flourished  in  Delft,  as  we  have 
said,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  16:th  centui-y, 
when  no  fewer  than  43  manufactories  were  at  Avork 
there.  Even  Sweden  Avas  a country  for  importation. 
Among  others  the  Dutch  faience  department  in  Ham- 
mer’s museum,  which  counts  above  180  numbers, 
mostly  Delft  porcelain  bears  witness  of  this.  Among 
them  we  remark  many  fine  vases  and  dishes,  flower- 
pots, like  those  which  are  in  the  palace  in  Stockholm 
and 'bear  Charles  the  12:ths  initials,  yea  a whole  stove 
with  scenes  from  the  Bible,  every  pane  different. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  look  at  the  expence  if  they 
only  got  something  pretty.  Such  earthen  panes,  intend- 


ed for  a Avall-covcring  in  a kitchen,  Avere  sent  as  a 
present  from  Hesslebyholm  to  king  Charles  the  XV’s 
collections  at  Ulriksdal,  AAdiere  they  now  cover  a whole 
room. 

But  we  must  not  stop  too  long  with  the  Dutch 
ornamental  faience,  for  Ave  noAv  stand  before  a still 
more  remarkable  and  more  magnificent  epoch,  in  the 
history  of  pottery.  Since  the  chinese  porcelain  became 
known  in  our  part  of  the  world,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  15  th.  century,  vain  attempts  had  been  made  to 
copy  it,  not  only  in  the  style  of  decoration  but  also 
in  the  mass  itself.  It  was  clear  that  these  porcelains 
were  superior  to  anything  that  the  European  ceramic- 
art  ofi'ered,  through  their  thinness,  and  beautiful,  half- 
transparency, through  the  fineness  and  splendour  of 
the  paintings,  and  their  melting  harmony  Avith  the 
ground  itself.  The  experiments  did  sometimes  lead 
to  pretty  good  results,  but  partly  these  did  not  be- 
come of  any  importance  for  the  art,  partly  gave  more 
supposition  than  reality;  rather  a kind  of  hard  glass- 
like composition  than  porcelain.  Then  the  invention 
of  real  so  called  feltspat  china  Avas  made  in  Saxony 
in  1709  or  1710  and  it  was  Johann  Friedrich  Bottger 
to  whom  that  honour  is  due.  We  cannot  here  follow 
the  steps  of  that  invention,  but  only  remark  that  the 
chief  feature  therein  was,  that  kaoline  or  pottery-clay, 
was  found,  just  of  the  same  kind  that  was  used  by 
the  Chinese,  and  that  Bottger  became  chief  manager 
of  the  manufactory  of  Meissen,  of  world  wide  cele- 
brity, the  unequalled  model  establishment  of  all  state 
manufactories  in  Europe  during  the  last  century. 
Bdttger’s  early  death  (1719)  only  35  years  of  age, 
the  technical  part  of  the  manufacture  had  arrived 
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at  its  prime,  and  it  was  chieily  left  for  his  successor 
to  perfect  the  artistical  clement.  This  manufacture 
flourished  during  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century, 
when  it  sent  into  the  market  those  beautiful  rococo-  | 
pieces,  which  are  now  considared  as  belonging  to  the 
most  excellent  and  most  admired  productions  of  the 
ceramic-art.  I suppose  you  have  some  times  heard 
of  a group  or  piece  of  »old  saxoni),  seen  some  magni- 
ficent dish  an  old  saxor  set,  with  rich  llowernorna- 
ments?  That  was  also  the  pride  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers, and  therefore  one  still  finds  in  Sweden  many 
a chocie-bit  of  »old  saxon».  For  those  who  have  had 


tliis  and  the  past  century,  that  Scvri's  itself  took  them 
as  patterns,  and  that  also  northern  Europe  tried  in 
this  genre.  Now  they  make  such  in  .Meissen  also, 
mostly  after  old  models,  but  the  spirit  is  gone  and 
the  high  art,  which  is  admired  in  every  part  of  the 
old  pieces,  is  mostly  wanting  in  the  new. 

I named  the  south  German  manufactories  and  then 
ought  not  to  forget  to  name,  that  their  articles  are 
often  very  pleasing  even  as  regards  household  porce- 
lain. They  all  received  the  secret  of  their  manufac- 
ture from  Meissen  and  mostly  their  patterns  also. 
Vienna,  where  show-cups,  figures,  and  other  articles 


an  opportunity  of  visiting  Hammer’s  I\fuseum  eye- 
sight is  full  evidence,  for  among  near  300  objects  of 
IMeissen  porcelain  we  also  find  things  which  have  be- 
longed to  our  kings  and  even  9 pieces  of  Bottger’s 
oldest  rare  manufacture,  the  reddish  brown  porcelain 
like  pottery.  And  what  charming  figures.  There  we 
see  »love  as  a schoolmaster)),  there  again  as  an  apo- 
thecary, now  it  is  a little  Russian  fruitscller,  now  a 
sewing  girl  or  two  playing  children.  And  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  perfection  in  drawing,  as  in  modelling, 
in  colour,  as  in  form.  No  wonder  that  these  delicate 
groups  and  figures  have  become  models  for  inniune- 
erable  copies  at  the  south  German  manufactories  during 


of  luxury  were  excellently  made,  only  gained  impor- 
tance. The  raised  gulldings  on  the  Vienna  porcelain 
are  considered  as  the  best  in  their  kind.  The  govern- 
ment manufactory  there,  was  closed  in  the  beginning 
of  ‘I860.  Yet  it  still  exists  in  Berlin,  which  now  for 
more  than  a century  has  been  a public  affair.  Very 
pretty  services  and  figures,  as  well  as  ornamental 
vases,  were  also  manufactured  there  during  the  last 
century.  Of  all  these  manufactories  one  gets  a very 
clear  idea  in  the  museum,  which  contains  above  200 
numbers  of  Berlin  and  south  German  porcelain,  of 
the  former  many  real  masterpieces,  of  the  latter, 
among  many  others,  a small  enchanting  breakfast  set 
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(tete  a tote)  from  Aleuna,  in  dark  blue  with  raised 
gold,  executed  in  masterly  style. 

But  before  we  go  further  in  the  history  of  porce- 
lain, let  us  cast  a glance  at  that  of  faience  and  finer 
pottery.  These  now  first  gain  importance  for  the  north, 
and  especially  Sweden  rose  among  the  faience  manu- 
facturing countries,  during  the  18  th  century.  It  was 
during  1726  that  a company  was  formed  to  make 
»Delft-porcelain»  at  Rorstrand,  and  after  many  trials, 
they  succeeded  to  send  greater  quantities  of  faience 
into  the  market  towards  the  end  of  1730.  The  suc- 
i cess  of  this  manufactory  soon  called  forth  concur- 
; rency.  Marieberg  was  built  1758  and  continued,  un- 
; der  changing  destinies,  to  manufacture  faience,  and 
’ later,  porcelain  also,  during  thirty  years,  towards  the 
; end,  the  manufactory  belonged  to  the  owner  of  Ror- 
; strand,  and  was  laid  down  by  him  1789.  The  wares 
I from  Rorstrand  and  Marieberg,  are  valuable  memories 
! for  Sweden,  of  a highly  cultivated  industry;  and  espe- 
; daily  the  latter,  through  their  graceful  forms,  their 
; tasteful  decoration,  their  soft  whiteness  and  their  mag- 
! nificent  colouring,  are  ornaments  in  any  collection, 
i Therefore  it  is,  that  the  illustration  shows  some 
J samples  of  these  fabrications,  taken  from  the  museum, 

? which  is  the  richest  that  exists  in  different  objects  of 
i all  kinds.  It  contains  above  500  numbers  af  old  Swed- 

< ish  faience  and  porcelain,  besides  duplicates.  There 
\ are  fine  vases  of  many  forms,  pots  with  birds  on  the 
5 covers  and  surrounded  with  vines,  bowls  in  the  form 
I of  casks,  crowned  with  citrons  and  surrounded  with 
i vines,  soup-terrines,  of  many  kinds,  most  of  them  richly 
I decorated,  tcaand  coffe-pots,  tea-trays,  dishes  and 
I plates  without  number,  and  especially  we  find  there 

< samples  of  the  rare  porcelain  articles  from  Marieberg, 
j cups  and  trays  with  paintings,  tea-caddies,  candle- 

I sticks  and  smaller  groups  and  figures  of  many  kinds, 
many  very  beautiful,  though  always  on  a very  small 
scale.  Our  readers  may  decide  themselves,  whether 
the  forms  our  engraving  shows,  are  not  worthy  of  all 
acknowledgement,  Avhat  I know  is,  that  the  Swedish 
copies  of  old  faience  from  IMarieberg  and  Rorstrand 
< have  called  forth  observation  at  all  greater  exhibitions 
j and  have  been  considered  to  contain  the  beginning  of 
> an  absolute  Swedish  speciality  in  faience. 

\ Our  excursion  now  takes  us  to  England,  a coun- 

' try  which,  first  during  the  last  century,  took  a more 
? prominent  place  in  the  industrial  department.  The 
> English  faience  and  pottery  have  a very  extensive  and 
^ carefully  discussed  history,  upon  which  I cannot  hei'e 
\ say  much:  we  need  only  call  to  mind  one  name,  but 
also  one  of  the  greatest,  ceramic-art,  that  is  Josiah 
s Wedgwood,  the  inventor  of  Queen’s  ware,  and  jas- 
j per  ware.  In  the  latter  materials  he  executed  the 
\ most  exellent  vases,  urns  cameos,  bowls,  which  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship,  and 
i high  artistic  taste  displayed  in  them,  will  always  be 
^ accounted  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  Ceramie 
/ art.  And  it  was  such  artists  as  Flaxman  &c.  &c.  that 
i made  drawings  and  models  for  these  works.  Ham- 
l mer’s  IMuseum  contains  nearly  200  numbers  of  Eng- 


lish faience  and  stone  china,  among  which  127  pieces 
of  genuine  Wedgwood;  as  curiosities  we  mention: 
opera-glasses,  scent-bottles,  and  a number  of  cameos, 
in  white  relief,  on  a blue  ground,  besides  many  spe- 
cimens of  basalt-ware  (a  kind  of  black  stone  ware) 
&c.  &c.  The  English  fabrication  of  earthen  ware  dates 
its  origin  from  Wedgwood’s  time;  and  since  that,  it 
has  been  developed  to  an  extent  and  artistic  impor- 
tance, which  places  it  on  a footing  with  that  of  other 
countries. 

But  we  return  to  the  porcelain,  of  whose  most 
valued  masterworks  I have  not  yet  spoken.  The  rea- 
der can  perhaps  guess  that  I mean  the  old  sevres 
porcelain,  the  crown  of  art-industry,  in  the  rococo- 
time, at  least  in  the  opinion  of  all  loyal  Frenchmen. 
In  the  year  1695  they  had  already  begun  to  make  a 
kind  of  glass-porcelain  at  S:t  Cloud,  produced  exclu- 
sively by  a chemial  process,  and  which  process  was 
long  kept  a secret.  Two  other  factories  followed  in 
the  footsleps  of  the  first,  and  of  these  the  one  ot  Vin- 
cennes soon  became  state  property  and  moved  to 
Sevres.  The  manufacture  of  the  abone  mentioned 
porcelain  (»porcelaine  tendre»)  attained  its  highest 
perfection  immediately  ofter  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury; the  extraordinarily  agreeable  whiteness  of  the 
material,  the  richness  and  artistic  perfection  of  the 
models,  the  high  style  of  art  in  the  paintings,  all  con- 
tributed to  make  the  Sevres  porcelain  a royal  ware, 
A great  part  of  the  best  fabrication  was  also  given 
away,  and  only  an  inferior  sort  came  into  the  mar- 
ket. After  1770  and  when  kaoline  had  been  disco- 
vered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limoges,  they  began 
to  fabricate  the  real  feltspat  porcelain  at  Sevres.  But 
very  soon  the  taste  in  art  sank,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  factory  did  not  enjoy  such 
an  undisputed  reputation  for  superiority  as  it  did  for- 
merly. Sevres  still  exists,  is  still  an  institution  of 
art  rather  than  a factory;  but  notwithstanding  all  splen- 
dour, its  productions  have  no  longer  that  power  to 
charm,  which  they  formerly  had,  and  their  infiuence 
on  the  rest  of  the  ceramic-art  is  scarcely  observable. 
For  the  rest  France  had  a number  of  porcelain  ma- 
nufactories during  the  last  century,  such  as  Mennecy, 
Yilleroy,  Niderviller  and  several  in  Paris;  and  there  are 
proofs  from  all  in  the  museum.  Frem  Sevres  are 
above  twenty  pieces,  among  them  a flower-pot  from 
the  most  flourishing  time  of  the  factory  (1762)  bril- 
liantly decorated  with  nosegays,  garlands  and  flow- 
ers, &c.  cups,  plates,  statues,  vases  in  parian, 
together  representing  a little  fortune.  Old  Sevres  en- 
joys the  honour  of  standing  higher  in  the  art-market 
than  any  other  ceramie  product.  As  an  example,  and 
a very  fresh  one  too,  allow  me  to  mention,  that  this 
year,  and  in  our  own  country,  an  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful vase  of  this  kind  fetched  200,000  »kronor».  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  an  auctior  of  works  of 
art  in  Paris,  the  sum  of  190,000  francs  was  paid  for 
a pair  of  medium  sized  Sevres-vases.  Come  then  and 
say  that  old  china  is  not  worth  collecting. 

I sthould  still  have  much  to  say  about  various 


porcelain  fabrications  from  the  last  century,  the  Da- 
nish for  instance;  I should  say  a few  words  about 
the  great  development  the  ceramic  art  has  gained  in 
our  century,  about  the  regeneration  that  took  place 
about  20  years  ago  &c  &c.  Matter  is  not  wanting. 


but  on  the  other  hand,  I fear  trying  the  patience  of 
my  readers  too  much,  I therefore  take  the  liberty 
to  finish  my  discussion  on  ceramic-art  by  expressing 
the  hope,  that  at  least  something  1 have  said  has 
been  found  worthy  of  attention. 


IV. 


men  we  look  at  the  picture  which  here  lies  be- 
fore us,  when  we  see  this  state  drinking  cup 
(goblet)  nearly  two  feet  in  height  where,  from 
a slight  stem  a whole  miniature  world  of  mythical 
figures  shoots  up,  among  flowers  and  fruits,  all  arran- 
ged in  masterly  style,  and  excellently  carried  out,  in 
the  very  minutest  details;  when  we  see  this  rich,  showv 
w’ork,  from  the  Renaissance  time  we  quite  forget  the 
valuable  metal  which  has  here  taken  form,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  look- 
ing at  it.  In  works  such  as  this  art-industry  has 
reached  its  highest  efflorescence,  nay  it  has  here,  in 
the  natural  way,  through  a higher  and  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  become  a real  art.  For  what  difference 
in  art  can  we  find,  between  forming,  and,  in  every, 
the  minutest  detail,  carrying  out  such  a work,  and 
composing  a piece  of  sculpture  or  a picture?  We 
think  the  answer  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  give, 
at  least  that  the  difference  must  be  sought  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of  pure  Technology.  When  we 
stand  before  so  magnificent  a work  as  this  noble  gob- 
let, then  we  imagine  also  how  many  difficulties  have 
been  conquered,  how  many  degrees  of  cultivation, 
both  humanity  and  the  private  individual  must  go 
through,  before  he  could  give  his  own  time  and  pos- 
terity, a monument  of  so  splendid  a kind  as  this, 
we  understand  what  a great  problem  art-industry  is, 
and  we  can  conceive  what  a high  degree  of  develop- 
ment is  required,  to  reach  its  pinnacles. 

. And  at  this  height,  of  old,  stands  the  art  of  work- 
ing the  noble  metals,  of  understanding  the  precious 
stones.  The  high  value  of  the  materials  themselves, 
very  naturally,  led  to  their  careful  formation  and  re- 
presentation. The  history  of  the  goldsmith’s  trade  there- 
fore loses  itself  in  the  night  of  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore it  possesses  a higher  a more  developed  techno- 
logy than  any  of  the  many  mechanical-arts  which 
stand  in  relationship  with  art.  As  a natural  conse- 
quence it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  goldsmiths  con- 
tinually have  carried  forward  the  higher  industry,  and 
that  art  itself  has,  from  and  through  them,  received 
important  excitations  to  new  development.  We  need 
only  mention  inlaid  enamel  work,  which  perseverantly 
from  time  out  of  mind,  led,  on  the  one  hand  to  ena- 
melling, on  the  other  to  copper  engraving,  and  by 
means  of  this  opened  new,  enlarged  views  for  art. 
The  art-revival,  that  period  when  art  and  art-indus- 
try flourished  side  by  side  and  therefore  rich  and 
healthy,  shows  constant  examples  of  goldsmiths,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  executed  paintings,  sculptures,  en- 


gravings or  other  branches  of  art.  And  even  since 
that  time,  there  has  seldom  been  a lack  of  masters 
in  this  trade,  who,  in  one  way  or  other,  have  not 
been  active  in  the  service  of  art.  Thus  it  is  surely 
no  riddle  why  just  a goldsmith  in  our  own  country 
has  hit  upon  the  idea,  through  a magnificent  estab- 
lished collection  of  works  of  art  and  art-industry,  to 
contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  universal  skill  and 
taste  in  trade,  both  in  manufacturer  and  purchaser. 
We  note  this  fact  and  with  this  we  believe  we  have 
explained  the  origin  of  Hammer’s  Museum.  That  it 
has  since  grown  to  such  immense  dimensions  and 
value,  that  again  depends  on  other,  private  circum- 
stances that  are  not  for  us  to  consider  here. 

It  is  natural  that  the  department  for  noble  met- 
als, and  jewellerywork,  in  Hammer’s  IMuscum,  must 
be  of  special  interest.  For  partly  the  owner  has  been 
able  to  command  a richer  material  than  any  other 
private  individual,  in  the  thousand  pieces  of  all  kinds 
which  have  gone  through  his  hands  or  lain  before 
his  eyes;  partly  he  himself  has  been  a special  con- 
noisseur in  the  trade,  and  thus  in  every  respect  been 
able  to  make  the  best  choice  among  a quantity  of 
objects.  A walk  through  the  rooms,  which  contain 
these  treasures,  is  also  equally  instructive  and  daz- 
zling. The  eye  is  met  everywhere  by  fine  models  and 
brilliant  work,  glittering  stones  and  shining  metal  sur- 
faces, which  in  a thousand  reflections  cast  back  the 
richly  entering  light.  Arranged  with  proper  space,  and 
less  crowded  than  now  must  be  the  case,  all  this 
would  have  a doubly  powerful  effect,  look  far  richer. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  try  to  give  a cursory  glance 
at  what  this  collection  has  to  ofFcr  in  this  <>-enre. 

The  olden  times  arc  rcpi'cscntcd  by  ornaments 
from  the  iron  age  and  the  middle  age,  the  forms  of 
which  are  now  so  generally  known,  since  we  have 
got  several  archeological  books  of  plates,  on  our  cul- 
tivation, specially  during  primitive  ages.  Several 
armrings,  spiral  finger-rings  &q  &c  are  remarkable 
for  excellent  workmanship  and  tasteful  patterns. 
With  respect  to  finds  in  the  earth,  it  has  now  been 
proved  that  many  have  their  origin  from  workshops 
in  our  own  country.  As  goldsmith’s  work,  may  be 
mentioned,  several  remembrances  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic worship  especially  in  Sweden,  which  are  here 
preserved.  , They  are  not  always  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  the  very  technology  makes  them  quite  equal  to 
the  finds,  in  those  metals.  One  set  of  things,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  attracts  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, a square  reliquary  with  raised  lid  of  gilt  copper 


with  engraved  figures,  inlaid  with  different  coloured  j box  all,  probably,  of  Limoge-work  from  the  13  th  or 
enamel;  a small  crucifix  of  similar  tvork,  and  a 'wafer  | 14  th  century. 


i Many  of  the  splendid  drin. 
I king-cups  aud  goblets  found 
\ here,  belong  principally  to  the 
\ Renaissance  period.  The  one 
here  represented,  is  perhaps 
^ in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the 
most  perfect  proof  of  this  kind 
i of  work.  The  goblet  is  evi- 
dently a show-piece,  little  in- 
tended for  use  as  its  weight 
\ makes  it  inappropriate  for  that 
j purpose.  In  its  particularities 
^ the  work  bears  the  stamp  of 
I the  latter  part  of  the  1<5  th 
i century;  unfortunately, it  bear.s 
? no  mark,  to  decide  the  ques- 
I tion  as  to  its  origin,  but  px’o- 
] bably  it  comes  from  South 
j Germany  or  some  south  Ger- 
man master,  who  had  settled 
f in  Sweden,  where  it  was  bought 
\ by  the  present  owner.  In  the 
illustration  to  our  first  part 
' were  several  delineations  of 
; appertenances  belonging  to  the 
' guilds,  several  of  which  are 
excellent  work  from  the  Renais- 
' sance  period.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  large  gob- 
let,  that  formerly  belonged  to 
j the  shoemakers  corporation, 
and  which  distinguishes  itself 
by  its  magnificent  embossed 
, work.  Another  speciality,  of 
the  same  age  is,  the  dinner 
^ services,  particularly  forks  and 
1 spoons  of  which  the  collection 
; contains  a great,  rich  and 
; choice  selection.  We  know  not 
i whether  the  name  of  one  or 
^ other  of  the  celebrated  masters 
; of  the  Renaissance  period  is 
. attached  to  any  of  these  many 
I works,  whether  we  here  find 
> remembrances  of  an  Aldegre- 

- vers  a Wenzel  Jamnitzers,  a 
Theodor  de  Brys  or  the  skill 

; of  others.  Possibly  such  is 
the  case,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  goldsmiths  signatures,  or 
, factory  marks,  as  yet  holds  a 
< very  low  position.  At  all 
; events,  in  this  respect,  much 

- remains  to  be  brought  to  light^ 
on  a full,  scientific  examina- 


tion of  the  rich  stores  of  Ham- 
mer’s collection.  By  Beneve- 
nuto  Cellini  as  yet  the  most 
renowned  goldsmith’s  name 
from  the  16  th  century,  is  only 
a copy  of  a shield  of  excel- 
lent workmanship,  which  be- 
longs to  the  armory. 

The  specimens,  of  all  kinds, 
become  more  numerous  the 
more  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  17  th  century.  There  are 
drinking  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
sets  of  plate,  plates  and  dish- 
es, toilet  ornaments  &c  &c 
in  choicest  selection.  Amono- 

O 

the  master  pieces  from  the  Ro- 
coco age,  for  instance  may  be 
seen,  a large  cup  with  lid,  a 
present  to  archbishop  Henry 
Berzelius,  for  the  funeral  ser- 
mon preached  by  him,  on  the 
death  of  King  Fredrick;  an 
exceedingly  rich,  tasteful  work, 
from  the  workshop  of  the,  at 
that  time,  renowned  Gustaf 
Stafhell;  also  coffee-pots,  tea- 
pots, sugar-basins  and  cream- 
ewers,  goblets  with  Charles 
the  twelfth’s  need  money  and 
so  forth.  Snuff-boxes,  vinega- 
rets,  smelling  bottles,  watch- 
hooks  and  work-cases  present 
to  us  lively  images  of  the 
luxury  of  our  forefathers  in 
trifles;  yea  the  very  books,  in 
the  happiest  cases,  are  spun 
over  with  a net  of  the  richest 
silver  filagree,  which  makes 
them  far  more  ornamental  than 
the  most  beautiful  binding 
could  do.  It  is  clear  that  the 
objects  belonging  to  the  guilds, 
and  to  the  church,  also  con- 
tain many  interesting  proofs, 
from  the  times  upon  Avhich 
we  have  touched.  Later  times 
also  have  not  been  without 
their  share,  though,  for  evi- 
dent reasons,  their  ivorks  are 
rather  scarce.  A beautiful  and 
very  ornamental  piece,  in  all 
its  simplicity  is  a large  drin- 
king can  given  to  Bishop  Wall- 
qvist,  at  the  burial  of  Gustavus 


f 

/ 


} 

I 
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/ 

I the  third,  aud  which  was  made  by  Zethelius  iu 
{ Stockholm.  Jewels  which  have  belonged  to  the 
; Empress  Josephine  of  France,  Queen  Desideria  and 
/ others,  also  bear  witness  to  the  artistic  skill  of  later 
' times.  Many  gold  boxes,  presents  from  royal  pcr- 
; sons,  or  keepsakes  from  such,  also  belong  to  the 
j luxury  of  our  time  which,  in  general,  loves  the  noble 
) metals  less  than  past  times.  Galvauo  plastic,  especially, 
j has  injuriously  influenced  the  artistic  taste  and  skill 
I in  the  jeweller’s  trade,  let  us  hope  that  we,  in  this 
/ case,  are  but  in  a transition  period,  and  that  the  fu- 

I ture  carries  with  it  new  troubles,  new  victories. 

/ 

/ — - 

> 

i Our  contribution  to  a nearer  knowledge  of  Ham- 
t mer’s  lUuseum  is  herewith  finished.  Insignificant 


/ 

! 


though  it  be,  the  reader  has  been  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  great  value  of  these  collections  for  Sweden, 
for  Swedish  culture,  art  and  knowledge  of  art-industry. 
We  have  also  therewith  wished  to  say  a »pay  atten- 
tion® to  the  Swedish  nation,  not  to  let  all  this  be  lost 
to  the  country.  The  private  man’s  voice  is  and  will 
be  vain,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  times  seem 
to  lay  hindrances  in  the  way  for  the  success  of  what 
he  has  thought  an  important  object  of  culture ; but 
this  may  not  influence  his  system  of  action  nor  smoth- 
er his  hope  for  a future,  which  will  see  cleaver  in  , 
many  things,  than  the  present.  / 

— rn.  $ 
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